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PHEBE SMITH. 


SWEET as the voice of the syren is the 
language of sensibility ; soft as the aspect of na- 
ture, when the genius of storms meditates, in 
silence, a tumultuous descent ; but oft, like the 
prelusive calm, it contains the seeds of mis- 
chief; and, like the harmony of the syren, 
should be heard with distrust. As the delight- 
ful beverage of the vineyard, it attunes the 
heart to the most generous and salutary affec- 
tions: but, with that, steals insensibly on the 
imagination ; and, unless tempered by the ac- 
cording hand of discretion, debases where it 
should refine, and enervates where it should 
confirm. 

Sensibility, though undoubtedly propitious 
to virtue, like all excellencies, has it’s coun- 
terfeit, and, when carried to an extreme, de- 
generates into vice. The spirit of nature re- 
joices in equanimity; and prefers, for her 
residence, the bowers of spring. 

Phaebe Smith was the only and darling child 
of Captain Smith; a military gentleman, who, 
having devoted the flower of his days to the 
honourable service of his country, retired at 
fifty-six, crowned with the well-earned laurel, 
to a small family estate in Flintshire, England. 
His avocations were such as will naturally sug- 
vest themselves to be most eligible to a liber- 
al and polished mind. An union of thirty 
years had improved, rather than impaired, the 
affection of an amiable wife; and the dutiful 
demeanor of his daughter, founded on princi- 
ple, was confirmed by parental tenderness. 
So entire a confidence, indeed, subsisted be- 
tween the members of this little family, that 
they might truly be said to experience that 
summit of terrestrial joy, domestic felicity. 
Unheppily, however, a chief trait in the char- 
acter of Phoebe was an ingenuous benevolence 
of heart; which, through judging of others by 
herself, induced her generally to attribute 
more sincerity to mankind than common ex- 
perience wil! authorize. She also possessed a 
delicate sensibility ; which, by an immediate 
attachment to what is called sentimental litera- 
ture, became so exquisitely refined, that her 
affections grew too chimerical to satisfy, and 
her solicitudes almost too poignant to support. 

Her father witnessed this perversion of her 
mind with no little anxiety ; but in his attempts 
to reclaim her, averse to harshness, only took 
the mild methods of remonstrance and reason- 
ing. “ My dear Phoebe,” would he say, “ Sen- 
sibility is the offspring of humanity ; and con- 

sequently, ought to be cherished: but Ict us 
be careful that the methods we take to improve, 
do not corrupt it. Too much indulgence is 
as detrimental as total neglect. Whenever 
we refine our ideas and affections to sucha 
degree that the former cannot be reduced to 
practice, and the latter revolts at co-operating 
with the claims of society, there is great rea- 
son toe suspect that we have transgressed the 
ordinances of nature ; for virtue disclaims use- 
leas speculation, and society can only be ben- 
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efited by alacrity and perseverance. I am 
afraid, that the world has more to dread, on 
the score of degeneracy, from those who stile 
themselves sentimental writers, than we are 
apt to conceive. The genuine effusions of 
honest sensibility, are of service to morality ; 
but if we allow ourselves to be affected by the 
quaint bombast of adistempered fancy, or the 
querulous detail of a dissatisfied mind we shall 
in all probability, imbibe the enthusiasm of the 
one, and the peevishness of the other. When 
the mind possesses strength to discriminate, 
and coolness to examine, little danger need be 
apprehended ; but as the credulous impetuosi- 
ty of youth often produces improper confi- 
dence,‘ and fatal decisions; and, as we are al- 
ways liable to be misled, through the arts of 
the designing, and the specious arguments of 
infatuated error; it is certainly most advise- 
able, in such case, to consult experience for in- 
formation, before we form conclusions, or 
meditate pursuits. 

“ Do not imagine that I would curtail your 
pleasures, I only wish to direct them toa pro- 
per channel; and I think it my duty to warn 
you against the inconveniences you are likely 
to suffer fromi an intemperate passion for a 
species of writing, generally captivating, but 
rarely natural ; consequently calculated chiefly 
to affect our happiness, by vitiating our mor- 
als.” 


Phoebe was nineteen, when Ensign Med- 
hurst, son to an old school fellow of ihe Cap- 
tain’s, came down to passa few wecks with our 
little family. He was a young man possessed 
of many accomplishments, but destitute of 
principle. He had never seen Phebe before ; 
and had not been long acquainted with her, be- 
fore he resolved to repay the hospitality of the 
father by the ruin of the daughter. Active 
observations soon informed him of her ruling 
passion; and, by flattering this, he promised 
himself the attainment of his wish. Every 
one much conversant with sentimental novels, 
will readily conceive the methods which he 
took; and, from the same intelligence, will 
probably anticipate the catastrophe ! His design 
accomplished, Medhurst, on a preconcerted 
acheme, took his leave at the villa sooner than 
was expected ; but succeeded in consoling the 
heart-breaking Phoebe, by assuring her, that 
the moment he had settled the business which 
unexpectedly called him away, he would as- 
suredly retarn, and ask her hand of her father, 
being certain, he said, of obtaining the consent 
of his own. 


Three months, however, passed without her 
seeing him; it is true, that he had twice writ- 
ten to her, from motives of policy, and this 
kept hope alive in her breast; nor was it till 
the expiration of that period, when she heard 
of his being married in London, that her eyes 
were completely open to his villany, and her 
own shame. These circumstances operated 
so severely on her mind, as to throw her into 
a most violent fever; out of which she arose, 
after more than two months, an emaciated ob- 
ject oflunacy? —~ 


i 
. 








It was now, from her emphatic ineoherencies, 
that the doating parents first gathered the oc- 
casion of their daughter's malady, and the 
knowledge of the wretch who had betrayed her. 
To attempt at describing the father’s agonies, 
would be affectation; for the mother’s, suffice 
it to say, that she fell an immediate victim to 
them ! 

But for the interference of an intimate friend 
of the Captain, he had set off immediately to 
London, that he might sacrifice Medhurst to 
the manes of his wife, and as an expiatory offer- 
ing for the indiscretion of his child. This gen- 
tleman represented, that he was altogether un- 
worthy of death inflicted by the hand of a man 
of honour; recommended him, for his child’s 
sake, not to risk his own life; and assured him, 
that he would exert himself to the utmost, in 
bringing that villain toas condign a punishment 
as the law would allow. 

The wretched parent seemed to be satisfied 
with these assurances, and endeavoured to ap- 
pear composed ; but this flattering appearance 
was like that of Etna, whose sides are covered 
with verdure, while fires prey on its entrails. 

He had fully determined, in his owr mind, 
to avenge his wrongs more effectually than 
the law would admit: for this purpose, un- 
known to his friend, he sent a pressing invita- 
tion to old Medhurst and his son, which he 
begged they would comply with as soon as 
possible. Frank, who had every thing to dread, 
made every excuse he reasonably could; but 
as his father was very partial to the Captain, 
he insisted on his compliance, and they set off 
together. 


On their arrival, they were shewn into the 
parlour, where the Captain sat, with his friend, 
who was surprized at their unexpected ap- 
pearance. Mr. Medhust, after the first salu- 
tation, which he thought rather cool, enquired 
for Mrs. Smith, and Phoebe, and the reason 
why the family was in mourning. The Cap- 
tain with a.deep sigh, answered, that his wife 
was no more; and intreated their company, 
with that of his friend, to visit Phoebe, whom 
they would find in the garden. 


She was now in so deplorable a state, as 
scarcely to remember the features of any one; 
and, when they discovered her, she was sitting 
in the very bower where she had first listened 
to her betrayer. Frank trembled at the ap- 
proach, and shrunk back behind his father. She 
did not perceive them till they were close 
to the entrance.—“ Hush !” she cried, “ you've 
frightened him away: and he was saying the 
swectest things! he knelt there; and when he 
said he loved me, oh! how the tears ran down 
his checks—and my heart so fluttered—yes, he 
talked so charmingly—but, there I’ve a sad 
memory.”——Then taking up the remains of a 
rose, the leaves of which she had SCattered on 
the ground—and looking wistfully at her fa- 
ther—“ This was a pretty rose once!"—So 
striking an emblem of hersclf, heightened by 
tle uncons¢ious manner in which she uttered 
it, operated with full force on her father. He 
hid his tace for a moment and then, recollect- 
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ing himself, re-assumed his previous stern- 
ness. At this moment, Frank, by altering his 
position, caught the eye of the afflicted girl ; 
she surveyed him some time with a sort of 
confused terror; then rising from her seat, 
left the bower, and walked precipitately to the 
house. Their eyes followed her, till they lost 
sight of her, when the Captain thus addressed 
them—*“ This entertainment I have provided 
for you as a melancholy one, but necessity 
demands it; the fate of that unhappy girl was 
the death of her mother !”—Here he drew his 
hand across his eyes—“and her misery was 
occasioned by a wretch, who, while he eat at 
my table, planned the ruin of my child ;” then 
turning to Frank, “ do I speak falsely ?” Har- 
dened as he was in vice, the contemptible 
culprit hung his head, incapable of either 
denying the accusation or of offering the small- 
est excuse, while his father stood confounded 
with wonder and horror. But the silence of a 
few moments was interrupted by the Captain; 
who, drawing a case of pistols from his pocket, 
presented one to young Medhurst. “ There, 
Sir, Would to God you had “dealt as justly 
with me.” The father and the friend interfered 
in vain: the Captain was determined, they 
measured paces, and the seducer fell. It were 
needless to dwell on the ensuing scene. Mr. 
Medhurst applied to the bar of criminal juris- 
diction for redress. The Captain resigned 
himself with cheerfulness; and, being found 
guilty of murder, heard with great firmness, 
sentence of death passed on him. 

The very peculiar circumstance of his case, 
however, together with the recollection of his 
professional services, procured him the Royal 
mercy. But, though restored to society, he 
was not so to himself. He burried Phoebe 
soon after; sold his estate; anc, retiring to 
one of the most remote parts of England, dedi- 
eated the short remainder of his life to brood- 
ing solitude, and hopeless sorrow. 


ON 2 EE PRS ET ST LE A TE 
SALUTARY ADVICE 
TO EVERY VALETUDINARIAN. 


I HAVE taken up a subject which, to ma- 
ny of your valetudinarian readers, may possibly 
prove salutary and important: and I have 
thrown it into such a formula as. to’ render it 
perfectly intelligible to all such who may, un- 
der the various complaints to which my per- 
scription is adapted, have recourse to it; and 
. to the efficacy of which I beg to subscribe my 
ewn frobatum est. 

BENEVOLUS 


‘ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


To the Rheumatic—the Gouty—the Bilious 
-the Nervous—the Hypochondriac—theé Sple- 
netic—the Voluptuous—the Petulant—and the 
Proud. 

‘ Emeticum, Catharticum, Catholicum, et om- 
me guod exit in um preter—Remedi um. 

‘When the diseased find a cure, it scems 
want of gratitude not to inform others where 
they may meét with a like relief, I, Thomas 
Idle, gentleman, was lately afflicted witha long 
train of complicated nervous disorders, such 
as loss‘of sleep, appetite, &c. attendant with a 
great degree of indolence, lassitude, and ennzi, 
tic. I had read in the neWspapers of many in- 
fallible remedies in such caSes, but cannot say, 
with truth, that I tried them alb.in. vain; for, 
Providence haying been graciously pleased to 
preserve to me the use of my sehses, I never 
touched any one of them. ~ 











‘In this situation, rendered uneasy enough 
by the pains and anxiety of the disease, and 
the still more dreadful apprehension of the 
tormenting process of cure, I was visited by 
an old friend (a great smatterer in physick, 
though he never takes any), who thought he 
could do me service by a medicine, which if 
it did me no good, should at Jeast do no harm. 
This fortunate circumstance is so seldom 
known to happen, that I did not listen to him 
without some degree of diffidence; but, how- 
ever, out of civility I begged he would pro- 
ceed. It was then the spring season. Rise, 
says he, moderately early in the morning ; and, 
when the weather will at any rate permit, 
either in your kitchen on flower garden, avail 
yourself of the following prescription: 

Recife. Take your spade, rake, hoe, and such 
like instruments of culture: pursue the use 
of them, at proper intervals, as long and in 
such a degree as your strength will permit. 
No particular regimen is necessary, but to 
avoid the bane of repletion. 

I ventured to follow the old gentleman’s 
advice ; and though the medicine was so rough 
that I could bear but a very small dose of it at 
first, I soon became better reconciled to it, and 
found myself every day enabled to take it in 
full larger proportion. To be short; I continued 
the course from thattimetothis. By the bles- 
sing of God, my complaints, both real and im- 
aginary, are all vanished. I can eat like a 
greyhound, my nerves and spirits are in ex- 
cellent order ;—and, as for sleep, should the 
sleeping mania succeed to that of waking, you 
may if you please, Mr. Editor, match me 
against any of your readers, even the most 
lethargic. 

‘ My conscience would not be at rest till I 
had communicated this extraordinary cure for 
the benefit of all such whom it may in any 
wise concern ; and I shall beg leave to illus- 
trate this subject by an apt quotation from our 
Dryden. 


‘ By toil our strong forefathers earn‘d their food, 
Toil strung their nerves, and purified their blood ; 
But we their sons, a pamper‘d race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to seek for health in fields unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught, 

The wise for health on exercise depend ; 

God never made his work for man to mend.’ 


‘N. B. . The publick may de supplied with 
the several articles of the above invaluable 
prescription, not at the chemists, but at most 
of the ironmongers’ shops in the city.’ 


( Hibernian Magazine. ) 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


HOWEVER generally deprecated, are yet 
universally read, and when written with ele- 
gance, improved by purity of moral, we know 
of no pursuit mere likely to improve the man- 
ners, and awaken the sensibilities of the heart, 
than a moderate perusal of them. It is, how- 
ever, the duty of every writer to consider, be- 
fore they commit the effusion of a wild imag- 
ination to paper, whether their invented tale 
be such as they could with confidence put in- 
to the hands of their own children; whether 
the character of their hero or heroine, is the 
model of what they would chuse as their com- 
panion for life; or whether the sentiments 
they are about to inculcate, are compatible 
with christian piety, integrity, and domestic 
duty. Under such a regulation of genius, 


novelists would no longer incur the opprobriuth * 
with which they have been (in many instances 
justly) stigmatised: works of imagination 
would hold a distinguished place in polite lit- 
erature, and we should no longer hear, that a 
circulating library is the repertorium of vice, 
folly, and extravagance. Notwithstanding we 


thus undertake the cause of romance, we cannot 














but acknowledge that there are other studies 
more profitable, and which should take place 
of lighter pursuits; yet as the fascination of 
romantic language and imagery, will often give 
to the most serious truths an air of fiction, and 
on the other hand convey instruction uader the 
semblance of amusement, it may be found ef- 
fectual in exciting the attention of those who 
read but for diversion, and who would despise 
truth in her plain homely garb. Geography, 
natural history, and above all, the history of 
nations, form an indispensible part of educa- 
tion ; it is not sufficient to translate a French 
tale, or tell who wrote the last novel; this 
knowledge does not form an accomplished wo- 
man, and there are many, who, with refined 
taste, and brilliant imagination, may yet be ac- 
counted ignorant ; because in their early youth, 
they, through indolence, a perverted taste, or 
want of proper instructors, neglected the more 
important branches of literature. ae 
It has been asserted, that women, in a cer- 
tain sphere of life, have no business with any 
pursuit which interferes with domestic occu- 
pations. In seme measure we allow this to be 
just; yet, as habits of idleness and inattention 
are found to take deep root in persons of all 
ranks, we cannot but vindicate it on the score 
of its being as harmless, at least, as card play- 
ing, or retailing scandal. Those who are in- 
clined to neglect domestic duties, will always 
find pretences ; and there are innumerable in- 
stances of literary women, who make the re- 
laxations of their leisure hours tend to the im- 
provement of the rising generation, without 
neglecting their duties, as wives or mothers, 
The ignorant bave their vices, perhaps ina 
greater degree than the informed ; and illiber- 
al must be the prejudice which would exclude 
the advantages of education, from minds so 
amiably calculated to turn those advantages to 
the best account. Among the most eminent 
and admired authors, are Females, many of 
whom are as commendable for their conduct 
in private life as conspicuous for their genius 
and literary acquirements. Their names have 
long been sufficient to make their works uni- 
versally sought for, yet it is but justice to say, 
that there are many anonymous writers, whose 
exertions are equally worthy of praise, though 
fame has not yet given them the value of pub- 
lic approbation. 








SENTIMENT. 


All philosophers agree, that though matter 
itself is changed into a thousand different 
shapes, yet not any one particle of it utterly 
perishes: much less can we think, that God 
destroys any principle of life, which he has 
made by nature immortal. 





ANECDOTE. 


A gentleman at an inn having a very long 
bill of fare presented him by the landlord, ask- 
ed his name: “ Partridge,” said the land- 
lord—* Indeed,” says the guest, “I thought it 
had been Snife, by the length of your 6ii/.” 
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ACAUTION TO SCOLDING MISTRESSES. 


GOOD economy much depends upon the 
good management of a family. I have seen, 
and long been convinced, that a mild and dis- 
passionate, is much more salutary, than a 
severe and rigorous discipline. If you would 
prevent faults in your domestics, take care 
that you see but few; never animadvert on 
trifles, nor appear discomposed at accidents, 
nor reprove real faults in a passion. 

Mrs. Teasy, who has no daughters of her 
own, has brought up several girls, whom she 
took out of poor families; but she complains, 
she never had one but who was a vexation to 
her. They do her more mischief than all their 
work-is worth; and tho’ she is always talking 
to them, she cannot make them mind her. 
Her complaints are partly true; but the fault 
is her own, for she spoils all her girls by eter- 
nally fretting at them. If Betty happens to 
turn over the swill pail or breaks a-mug, by 
stumbling across the broom, which Mrs. Teasy 
in her hurry, has left in her way, the old lady 
isina rage. “There, you careless drab! I 
knew you woulddoso. Youare always break- 
ing things. You waste and destroy more-than 
youcan earn. I had rather doevery thing my- 
self. I never will set you to do any thing 
again as long as I live.’? And so Betty sits 
down “ What! you baggage! have you 
nothing todo? Go, fetch the cream potand 
turn the creamintothe churn. How you han- 
die it—I know you will break it, as you do 
every thing else.” The poor girl tn a trepida+ 
tion of carefulness and anxiety, lets it fall. sure 
enough. [It is dashed into fragments, and the 
cream scattered round the floor. O la! you 
nasty trollop—I never saw any thing like 
this. Just so you do every day, I cannot keep 
my hands off from you.” Thus, with tongue 
and claws, she frightens poor Betty. almost in- 
to fits. Nine tenths of the mischief which 
the girl does, is thro’ an excessive caution to 
avoid it. Her mind is never calm, nor her 
nerves steady, because her mistress is always 
blaming, scolding and threatning. By degrees, 
however the girl becomes hardened. If she 
breaks an article, when Mrs. Teasy is not pre- 
sent, she secretes it. If enquiry is made, she 
lies to prevent discovery. 
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A SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Lieut. Asa Kenpaut, of Ashby, having 
reached the 80th year of his age,the 27th March, 
and having a desire to sce all his descendants 
together at his house on bis birth day, gave 
them an invitation toattend on Monday the 28th, 
at which time his sens, sons-in-law, daughters 
and daughters-in-law, with their offspring, to 
the amountof 102 convened, (8 of his descen- 
dants being absent.) After being convened, 
the Rev. C. Waters (he having been invited to 
attend) read the 73d psalm, Sd part, which was 
sung; after which he made a pertinent address 
to the aged sire and his descendants, and then 
addressed the Throne of Grace in a prayer 
adapted to the occasion. The company then 
partook of a generous repast. They were then 
paraded abroad on a pleasant plat of ground ac- 
cording to the seniority of their families ; when 
the father of thc numerous-company took his 
place in front, addressed them in an appropri- 
ate manner, ahd pronounced his benediction 
uponthem. They then returned to the house 








and sung another psalm—after which Mr. Ha- 
ters made another affectionate address and 
prayer. The whole was conducted with order 
and decorum, and was highly gratifying to a 
number of spectators.— (Bost. paper. ) 





CLARK’S LEAP, 

A GENTLEMAN whotravelled lately into 
Cumberland, gives the following anecdote— 
“ Passing Swirl’s Gate, alittle beyond the se- 
ven mile post, is seena rock jutting out into 
the lake, which has got the name of Clark’s 
Leaf, from the follewing strange story. A 
man of the name of Clark was jealous of his 
wife to that degree, that he was resolved to put 
an end to his own existence. He communica- 
ted his resolution to his wife, and told her at 
the same time, that he was determined to Aang 
himself; to this she objected, for fear it might 
prove too painful: he then s:id he would shoot 
himself ; but from this she likewise dissuaded 
him for fear he might not kill himselfoutright, 
and so suffer extreme pain to no purpose; he 
next proposed to drown himself; this pleased 
her, and they went very lovingly together to 
the water’s edge: he then proposed to wade in, 
but she said the weather was so cold that he 
would suffer much needless pain; then they 
walked by the water side till they came to this 
rock, which shetold him she thought was fit 
for his purpose, asthe water was deep enough 
at theedge todrown him ;-he was then going 
to throw himself directly in, but she told him 
he might hurt himself against the rock before 
he reached the water, so that he had better 
take arun, and leap as far as he could; he fol- 
lowed her advice, very calmly put off his coat 
and took his leap; she staid till she saw him 
drowned, and then returned, fully satisfied that 
she had done her duty in giving him the best 
advice she could.”"— (Lon. paper.) 

ANECDOTE. 

A Gentleman, not much versed in liter- 
ary affairs, once asked an Hibernian friend, 
what was the meaning of posthumous works. 
“Z—ds!” exclaimed Terence,“ don’t you know 
that? Why they are books which a man writes 
after he is dead, to be sure!’ 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


WE. have nothing of impdrtance this week, from 
Europe, and as little to offer of home-affairs, except- 
ing the increasing belief that the war is drawing to a 
close; in confirmation of which, it is said that a letter 
fxom Washington has been received in this-city, stating, 
that an armistice has actually been agreed on. 

The. President of the U. S. it is said, in consequence 
ofan arrangement entered into by our government 
with the British authorities in Canada for the release 
of the retaliation prisoners, has directed all such held 
on this principle in the U. S. to be discharged ; except- 
ing the first 23 seized by order of the President to be 
hetd as hostages in retaliation for 23 taken by the 
British at the battle of Queenstown, whom they sent 
to England to be tried as British subjects found in arms 
against their country. 

A iciter dated Burlington April 15, says that « Gen. 

Wilkinson, is recalled from the Northern army. Gen. 
Macomb has assumed the command, and established 
his head-quarters at Plattsburgh. 
‘SA court of enquiry is to sit at Fort Edward on 
Lake Géorge, to investigate Gen. Wilkinson’s conduct 
during the late campaign, The court is called at the 
request of gen. W.” 
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The amount of donations received at Portsmouth, 
(N. H.) on account of the sufferers by the late fire, a- 
mounted to 76,298 dollars. 

The body of Mr. Edward Kerr, aged 70, a native of 
Ireland,who had been missing since the 24th last Deo. 
was found last Monday at the foot of Vesey-st. wharf. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 

OP Monday next being the 2d of May, the Office 
of the New-York Weekly Museum, will on that day, 
be removed to No. 102 Water-stréet, a little below the 
Coffee-House ; where subscriptions and communica- 
tions fur the Museum, end Orpers for Paintinc, 
will be gladly received —Those subscribers who may 
remove, will please to leave notice at this office. 


Those who wish to Advertise on the cover of the 
Museum will plcase to leave their Advertisements at 
the office, early inthe weck. The charge will be no 
more than is usually made by other Printers; while 
the advantage to some must be evidently greater by 
the extensive ciroulation of the paper among a parti- 
cular class of readers, both in town and country. 


Riunptias, 


MARRIED. 


By the rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Jobn P. Ballard, to 
Miss Eliza Baker, both of this city. 

By the rev, Mr. Marsden, Mr, Peter Pinckney, to 
Miss Margaret Robertson, both of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Moore, Mr. John R. Le Count, to 
Miss Eliza Rickhow, both of this city. 

By the rev. Mr, Richard C. Moore, Mr. Matthias 
O*Connor, to Miss Ann M. Hagadorn, both of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Benjamin Griffen, the rev. Jesse 
Hunt, to Miss Elizabeth Cauriff all of this city. 

Hy the rev. Mr. Lyell, Mr. Henry Caiam, Druggist, 
to Miss Mary Prowit, both of this city. - 

At Smithtown, L.I. by the rev. Mr, Greene, Mr. 
Thomas H, Alills, of this city, to Miss Martha Smith, 
daughter of Caleb Smith, esq. of the former place. 

At Northumberland, N. Y. Mr. Moses Haning, aged 
0, to Mrs. Isabella Cheralin, aged 28. 


Osituary. 


DIED. 

















Mr. Jabesh Pell. 

Mr. William Majastre, aged 45. , 

Mrs. Elizabeth Caverly, aged 75. 

Mrs. Catherine Hagerman, formerly of Fishkill, 
aged 80. 

Mr. John Bourne, aged 64. 

Drowned, last Thursday evening, at Albany Basin, 
Josiah Merrill, only son of W. Merrill, aged 12 years. 

At Smithfield, 8.1. of the prevailing fever, Mr. Elli- 
ott Lovell, aged 60. [This fatal epidemic has, within 
the compass of two or three miles, and in a short time 
widowed fourtcen wives, the farms of whose deceased 
husbands are contiguous. | 

In crossing the Cayuga lake, the 8th inst. by the up- 
setting ofa bout, Mr. Jacob ‘lf. C. De Witt, his wife, 
and daughter, about six years ofage, and two men, 
(brothers) by the name of Kuifien. 

Another distinguished Advooate in the eause of uni- 
versal righteousness, hath “ ceased to lift up his voice 
among the sons of men” — Another spirit, “ thro’ faith 
in the matchless and redeeming mercy of the Lorp 


\ Atm1GHuTy, hath been associate’7in the general assem- 


’ bly of the just, to join no doubt, in everlasting Anthems | 
; with the Sons of Gop ”” 
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THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 


A minister in the religious Society of Friends, a man! 
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endéared to the community in which he resided, by‘ 
the purity, and humility of his life—by the disinterest, 
ed, and unbounded benevolence of his heart—by “every 
good word, and work’ is no more ! : 

On the 24th ing} after an. illness of four days, he 
was permitted ss in tranquillity from time, into 
eternity havin d the measure of his duties through 
sixty-si® years—Philadelphia Paper. 


The City"Inspector reports the death. of 35 persons 
ending last Saturday. 
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Seat of he Wises. 





ODE 
ON THE DEATH OF DOCTOR FRANKLIN. 


THE fairest flow’rets bring, 
, In all their vernal bloom, 
And let the sweets of spring, 
Adorn great.Franklin’s tomb. 


The patriot’s toil is done : 
At length his labours cease, 
The unfading crown is won, 
His sun descends in peace. 


The gons of science grieves ; 
The patriot heav's a sigh, 
And scarcely will believe, 
That so much worth can die. 


No: deathless is that name ; 
Which ages shall admire ; 
And Franklin's splendid fame, 

Shall but with time expire. 


Whilst rapid lightnings fly, 
Whilst awful thunders roll, 

Whilst meteors gild the sky, 
And dart from pole to pole— 


Mankind shall still admire, 
Wiien Franklin’s name they hear 
** Who snatch’d celestial fire, 
«* And broke the oppressor’s spear.” 


Through every future age, 
Whilst hist’ry holds the pen, 

She’ll rank our virtuous sage, 
Among the first of men ; 


And when she counts her sons 
Who earn’d immortal fame, 

Will, next to Washington’s, 
Record our Franklin’s name. 


—D> 3} eae 
BLUE-EYED MARY. 


IN a cottage, embosom’d within a deep shade, 

Like a rose in a desert, oh! view the meek maid ; 
‘Her aspect all sweetness, ail plaintive her eye, 

And a bosom for which e’en a monarch might sigh ; 
Then in neat sunday-gown, see her met by the Squire, 
Ail attraction her countenance, his all desire ; 

Fle accosts her—she blushes : he flatters—she smiles ; 
And poor blue-ey’d Mary’s seduc’d by his wiles. 


Now with drops of contrition her pillow’s wet o’er, 

But the fleece, when once stain’d, can know whiteness 
no more ; 

The aged folks whisper, the maidens look shy, 

To town the Squire presses—how can she deny ! 

There behold her in lodgings ; she dresses in style, 

Public places frequents, sighs no more, but reads 
Hoyle, ‘ia 

Learns ie squander ; they quarrel ; his love turns to 
iate, 

And poor blue-eyed Mary is left to her fate. 


Still of beauty possessed, and not yet void of shame, 
With a heart that recoils at a Prostitute‘s name, 

She tries for a service ; her character’s gone, 

And for skill at her needle, alas ! ’tis unknown : 

Pale want now approaches ; the pawnbroker’s near ; 
And her trinkets and clothes, one by one disappear ; 
-At length, sorely pinch‘d, and quite desperate grown, 
The poor blue-eyed Mary is fore‘d on the town. 


In a brothel next see her, trick‘d out to allure, 

And all ages, all humours compell‘d to endure, 
Gompeli‘d, thot disgusted, to wheedle and feign, 
‘With an aspect all smiles, and a bosom all pain ; 

Now caress‘d, now insulted, now flatter‘d now scorn‘d, 
And by ruffians and drunkards oft wantonly spurn‘d ; 
This worst of all misery she’s doom‘d to endure, 
For poor blue-ey‘d Mary is now an impure. 


Nex, to banish all thought, and stifle remorse, 
She flies to the bottle—oh ! fatalresource ! 
Grows stupid and bloated, and lostto all shame, 


Whilst a dreadful disease is perv, her frame : 
Now with-eyes dim and languid, the‘once blooming 
maid, 


In a garret on straw, faint and helpless is laid : 
Qh! mark her pale cheek, see, she scarce takes ficr 


breath, ‘ 
Atal the blue eyes of Mary are closed in deatl. 
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ODE TO SPRING. 


GREEN -ROBED Goddess! fair, and young, 
From Venus and Apollo sprung ; 
Blue-eyed, lily-bosom‘d tair ! 
With smiling lips and flowing hair, 
Come, with all thy festive hours, 
Drest in coronets of flowers, 
Such as thy own April flings 
From his dew-impearled wings : 
Vi‘lets, cowslips, and the rose, 
That yellow in the meadow grows, 
Snow-draps pure, and lilies pale, 
That love to linger in the vale : 
Come, and from those swimming eyes 
Where Cupids lurk, and rapture lies, 
Scatter glories o’er the toe 
Such as may awake to birth 
Every loitering flower, that dwells 
Closed within their icy cells, 
Hither turn thy buskin’d feet, 
Haste, thy Zephyrus to meet, 
And with him delighted rove 
Thro‘ every wood, and every grove ; 

' Bidding every bird awake 
That drooping sits in deil or brake. 
Spring ! for thee, with looks elate, 
The youths implore, the maidens wait ; 
And every plant, and every tree, 
Sighs, and buds, and droops for thee. 
See! the lilac longs to pour, 
O‘er the green earth, her purple shower ; 
And, waving o‘er the fields, behold 
The soft liburnum‘s splendid gold 
Swells in vain, and pants to cast 
Her blossoms on the sounding blast ; 
While now the almond, blushing deep, 
Wakens from her careless sleep, 
And glowing, kindling, waits alone 
‘Lhy presence, to proclaim thee known. 
Oh! hither haste ! for oft I sigh 
For April‘s earth, and April‘s sky ; 
i pant to mark thy varied day, 
To blest thy smiles, to hail thy sway ; 
To wander with thee through thy bowers, 
Enjoy thy sun, and feel thy showcrs. 








Morality. 


DISCOURSES of morality, and reflections 
upon human nature, are the best means we 
can make use of to improve our minds, and 
gain a true knowledge of ourselves; and con- 
sequently to recover our souls out of the vice, 
ignorance, and prejudice, which naturally 
cleave to them. 

The first consideration a wise man fixeth 
upon, is the great end of his Creator; what it 
is, and wherein it consists: The next is, of the 
most proper means to that end. 

There is nothing which favours and falls in 
with the natural greatness and dignity of hu- 
man nature, so much as religion; which does 
not only promise the entire refinement of the 
mind, but the glorifying of the body, and the 
immortality of both. 

If you would improve in wisdom, says E/ic- 
tetus, you must be content to be thought fool- 
ish for neglecting the things of the world. 

He that makes any thing his chiefest good, 
wherein virtue, reason, and humanity, do not 
bear a part, can never do the office of friend- 
ship, justice, or liberality. 

Wisdom allows nothing to be good, that will 
not be so for ever; no man to be happy, but he 
that needs no other happiness than what he has 
within himself; no man to be great or power- 
ful, that is not master of himself. 

Every state and condition of life, if attended 
with virtue, is undisturbed and delightiul; but, 
when vice is intermixt, it renders even things 
that appear splendid, sumptuous, and magni- 
ficent, distasteful and uneasy to the possessor. 

Religion is nothing else but the knowledge 
of the most excellent truths, the contemplation 
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of the most glorious objects, and the hope of 
the most ravishing pleasures; and the prac- 
tice of such duties as are most serviceable to 
our happiness, and to our peace, our health, 
our honour, our prosperity, and our eternal 
welfare. 

| Virtue is like precious odours, most frag- 
rant by being crushed: for prosperity best dis- 
coveres vice; but adversity best discovers 
virtue. 

The chiefest properties of wisdem are, to be 
mindful of things past, careful for things pre- 
sent, and provided for things to come. — 

When a man has once got a habit of virtue, 
all his actions are equal. 

The first step towards virtue is to abstain 
from vice. Noman has true sound sense, whe 
is immoral. 

Omission of good is a commission of evil. 

A good man is influenced by Gop himself, 
and has a kind of divinity within him. 

Virtue needs no outward pomp; her very 
countenance is so full of majesty, that the 
proudest pay her respect, and the profanest 
are awed by her presence. 

It is a great disgrace to religion to imagine, 
that itis an enemy to mirth and cheerfulness; 
and a severe exactor of-pensive looks, and 
solemn faces. ?’ 

The true spirit of religion cheers as well as 
composes the soul: It is not the business of 
virtue to extirpate the affections of the mind, 
but to regulate them. 

All virtues are in agreement: All vices are 
at variance. 











Qlnecdotes. 


An ignorant spendthrift wishing to borrow 
some money, as privately as possible was very 
much startled at reading the beginning of the 
bond, “ Know all men by these jiresents,” and 
declared his unwillingness to sign it, as it must 
certainly come to his father's ears. 








Henry IV. of England being out one day on 
a hunting match, lost his party and was riding 
alone. Observing a country fellow standing 
upon a gate apparently on the watch, heasked 
him what he was looking for. « I’se come here 
(says he) to zee the king.”— Get up behind 
me (replied the monarch) and I will soon con- 
duct you tothe place where you may sce him.”’ 
Hodge, without any scruple, mounted; but as 
they were riding along he put this sagacious 
question to his companion. ‘ They tell me 
he’s got a power of lord we’um—how may a 
body know which is he?” The kmg replied, 
“That he would be able to distinguish him by 
seeing that all his attendants took off their hats, 
while he himself remained covered.” Soon 
after, they joined the hunt, whenall the circle, 
as may well be expected, were greatly surpris- 
ed to see the king so oddly attended. When 
they were arrived, his majesty turning to the 
clown, asked him if he could tell which was 
the king. “ I dont know (answercd he) but faith 
it must be one of us two, for we've both got our 
hats on.” 
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